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The EERA Basic Skills Proficiency Test, given for the 
fourth time in 1982-83, provides us with valuable information 
which can be used to help Connecticut students. The test is 
designed to identify those students who may need remedial help 
in the basic skills by measuring minimum competency levels in 
the reading, mathematics and writing skills. 

Through the partnership of the State Department of 
Education and local and regional school districts, the 
administration of the test is proceeding extremely well. The 
success of the EERA program, mandated by the General Assembly 
in 1978, depends upon such continuing cooperation. 

He can find encouragement in the fact that not only have 
the vast majority of our students demonstrated proficiency in 
the basic skills but that the average scores of ninth grade 
students on this most recent test administration improved in 
all areas over the previous year. In addition, student 
performance in 1982-83 was better in all areas than it was two 
years ago. Mathematics scores, which have been consistently 
lower than the other skill areas tested, showed the most 
dramatic improvement over the two year period. 

The results of the basic skills test, along with the EERA 
testing required in the lower grades, will provide us with a 
statewide information base on all students entering high 
school. The value of the test can be found in the efforts 
being made, in local districts, to help those students 
identified in need of special assistance. 

These efforts are now in place in school districts 
throughout Connecticut. He, at the State Department of 
Education, continue to be available to local districts to 
assist in enhancing those efforts. 



Josepji R. Galotti 




oitunissioner of Education 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Overview 

The Connecticut Statewide Basic Skills Proficiency Test is required by the 
"Education Evaluation and Remedial Assistance" section 10-14n of the Connecticut 
General Statutes. This examination was administered for the first time in March of 
the 1979-80 school year and has subsequently been administered in October of the 
1980-81, 1981-82, and 1982-83 school years. The law, which became effective July 1, 
1978, requires that the State Board of Education administer an annual statewide 
proficiency examination in basic reading, language arts, and mathematics skills to all 
ninth-grade students in Connecticut's public schools, vocational-technical schools, and 
endowed or incorporated high schools and academies. In addition, Pdblic Act 82-387, 
which was passed in June of 1982, requires that students who score below the 
Statewide Level of Expected Performance (SLOEP) on any part of the statewide 
proficiency test must be retested annually in the nonproficient area(s) until they score 
at or above the statewide standard. In October 1982, retesting of tenth-grade 
students who scored below the SLOEP on one or more parts of the test took place for 
the first time. This report describes the development of the test and summarizes the 
October 1982 test results for ninth-grade students. Results for tenth-grade students 
who were retested in one or more areas are reported in a separate addendum. 



Purpose and Background 

Purposes of the law . The act concerning Education Evaluation and Remedial 
Assistance (EERA), which requires, among other things, the statewide basic skills 
proficiency test, has eight basic purposes: .... 

(1) to formalize a process of identifying those students in need of further 
diagnosis and possible remedial assistance in basic skills; 

(2) to provide appropriate basic skills remedial assistance for students so 
identified; 

(3) to maximize the number of students in Connecticut's schools who are 
proficient in the basic skills; 

(4) to provide information to parents, instructors, students, and the public 
regarding the status of student proficiency in basic skills; 

(5) to establish procedures at both the state and local levels for the effective 
use of test results; 
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(6) to provide school districts with information for use in assessing the 
progress of individual students over time; 



(7) 
(8) 



to provide the State Department of Education with information for use in 
assessing the progress of students and school districts over time; and 

to provide information upon which improvements in the general 
instructional program can be based. 



The Basic Skills Proficiency Test is one important means of achieving the goals of 
EERA* 



Use of the test. In enacting section 10-14n of the Connecticut General 
Statutes, the Connecticut General Assembly specified that the proficiency test should 
be used as a means of screening or identifying students who may be in need of help in 
acquiring basic skills proficiency, and that it should not serve as & requirement for 
promotion or graduation or as a diagnostic instrument. The test is administered as 
early as possible in a students high school career in order to make the best use of the 
time available for providing remr^ial assistance to students who need it. 

4 ^ Fall versus spring testing. A March date was selected for the first year of 
testing in order to satisfy the legislation which required administration of the 
proficiency test during School Year 1979-80. An earlier date was not feasible given 
the^timeline for test-development activities. However, the State Board of Education 
decided that, beginning with School Year 1980-81, all subsequent test administrations 
should take place in the early faU. The change to fall testing was made for the 
following reasons: 



(1) 
(2) 



to provide school districts with an additional six months for planning 
and/or providing remediation; * 

to make test results available earlier in the year for district budget 
planning; and 

(3) to reduce the likelihood of judgments being made which unfairly attribute 
accountability for identified failures to the ninth-grade instructional 
program. 

Since the proficiency test was developed to assess K-8 skills and not ninth-grade 
learning, the change in the test date was not viewed as a problem. The change does 
have an effect on the use of test results, however, in that student performance on the 
March 1980 test is not directly comparable to performance on subsequent tests. For 
the future, October 1980 will be used as the baseline year for comparisons of 
proficiency test results. 
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Implementation 

A Statewide Advisory Committee was appointed by the State Board of 
Education to assist the Department of Education in implementing EERA. Sub- 
committees were appointed in each of the three content areas (Mathematics, 
Language Arts, and Reading) to assist in identifying the specific skills upon which the 
proficiency test would be based and to assist in developing the test. A Test Bias 
Subcommittee and a Psychometrics Subcommittee were also appointed to assist in the 
development and review of the test. Committee members included specialists in the 
basic skills areas, representatives of the education community (elementary school 
through graduate school), and representatives of the general public. A list of the 
EERA Advisory Committee and the subcommittee members is presented at the 
beginning of this report. 

During the 1979-80 school year, three phases of the development of the 
ninth-grade test were successfully completed: 

PHASE I Identifying the Content of the Test 

PHASE n Developing and Piloting the Test 

PHASE m Administering, Scoring, and Reporting the 
Results of the Test (March 1980) 



In the 1980-81 school year, the same form of the test (Form A) was administered for a 
second time and subsequently released to the public. In the 1981-82 and 1982-83 
school years, a parallel test form (Form B) was used. National Evaluation Systems 
(NES) of Amherst, Massachusetts, was the contract agency responsible for assisting 
the State Department of Education in developing and piloting Forms A and B and for 
administering," scoring, and reporting of results of the 1982-83 administration. The 
College Board of New York was responsible for developing and scoring the reading 
portion of the proficiency test. Westinghouse Data Score Systems administered and 
scored the test and reported the results during the 1981-82 school year. 
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D. DESIGNING THE TESTS 



Identifying the Content of the Test 

Lists of the specific skills (or objectives) to be assessed by the test were devel- 
oped by the EERA Mathematics, Language Arts, and Reading Sifccommittees in the 
spring of 1979. The skills lists, along with examples and sample items, as appropriate, 
were then reviewed by Connecticut citizens by means oft a survey questionnaire and a 
series of public meetings. 

Based on reviews of the survey results and the reactions and recommendations 
of people attending the public meetings, members of the three content-area 
subcommittees revised the skills lists (objectives). A description of the test and a 
complete list of the objectives for each content area is included below. 



Description of the Mathematics Test 

The mathematics portion of the proficiency test was composed of 65 test items, 
aU in multiple-choice format. Students were given 70 minutes to complete the test. 
Listed below are the 37 objectives, or skills, which were identified for the 
mathematics portion of the test. The Mathematics Subcommittee selected the skills 
as representative, but not exhaustive, of the skills which should be taught prior to 
taking the basic skills proficiency test that are included within the broader categories 
of Computation, Concepts, and Problem Solving. 



COMPUTATION 

1. Add whole numbers. 

2. Subtract whole numbers. 

3. Multiply whole numbers. 

4. Divide whole numbers (without remainders). 

5. Add fractions and/or mixed numbers. 

6. Subtract fractions and/or mixed numbers. 

7. Multiply fractions and/or mixed numbers. 

8. Divide fractions and/or mixed numbers. 

9. Add decimal numbers. 

10. Subtract decimal numbers. 

11. Multiply decimal numbers. 

12. Divide decimal numbers. 

13. Find a percent of a given whole number. 

14. Find what percent one whole number is of another whole number. 
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CONCEPTS 

15. Convert fractions, decimals, and percents to equivalents. 

16. Order unit fractions or decimal numbers. 

17. Identify the numeric form of a given whole number written in words. 

18. Identify the place value of a digit in a given number. 

19. Name a ratio given two quantities. 

20. Recognize a given pair of lines as parallel, perpendicular, or inter- 
sec ting. 

21. Identify the fractional equivalent of the shaded portion of a given 
pictorial representation. 

22. Select the most appropriate unit of measure for a given task. 

23. Find the perimeter of a common geometric figure (triangle, rec- 
tangle, square). 

24. Find the area of a common geometric figure (triangle, rectangle, 
square, circle). 

PROBLEM SOLVING 

25. Solve for the value of a variable in a given formula. 

26. Solve a problem involving whole numbers. 

27. Solve a problem involving fractions. 

28. Solve a problem involving decimals. 

29. Solve a problem involving percents. 

30. Read and interpret a table, chart, or graph. 

31. Read and interpret a map drawn to scale. 

32. Find equivalent linear measures (English, metric). 

33. Find equivalent measures of weight (mass) and capacity (English, 
metric). 

34. Solve a problem involving time. 

35. Find the average of a set of whole numbers. 

36. Approximate a reasonable answer to a given problem. 

37. Identify the correct number sentence to solve a problem. 



Description of the Basic Writing Skills in the Languaee Arts Test 

In identifying the content of the language arts portion of the proficiency test, 
members of the Language Arts Subcommittee acknowledged that the language skills 
of listening, speaking, reading, and writing are all very important tools in the study of 
language arts. Given the constraints of testing, however, and given the fact that 
reading would be assessed separately, the Subcommittee determined that the 
proficiency test of language skills would concentrate on writing. For that reason, 
they titled the language arts assessment "Basic Writing Skills in the Language Arts." 

The test was designed to assess writing ability as well as related language skills 
in the broad categories of Mechanics of Written Expression, Composing and 
Organizing Skills, and Library SkiUs for Writing Tasks. Accordingly, the test 
consisted of two parts: 

(1) an exercise requiring each student to write a passage based on personal 
experience, and 

(2) 36 multiple-choice questions. 
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Students were given 25 minutes to complete the writing exercise and 45 minutes to 
answer the 36 multiple-choice questions. 

Following is the list of skills identified for inclusion on the multiple-choice test 
of basic writing skills in the language arts. 



MECHANICS OP WRITTEN EXPRESSION 

1. Identify and obtain the meaning of a word in the context of a sentence 
and/or identify the meaning of a word containing a commonly used 
prefix or suffix. 

2. Use correct capitalization in a sentence. 

3. Use correct spelling for basic English vocabulary words. 

4. Use correct punctuation in a sentence. 

5. In connected discourse, recognize and correct errors of usage and/or 
grammar. 

COMPOSING AND ORGANIZING SKILLS 

6. Use language appropriate for writers purpose and audience. 

7. Arrange information and ideas in appropriate sequence. 

8. Recognize and group related ideas to achieve unity in a passage. 

a. Eliminate unrelated or contradictory ideas. 

b. Select detail to support generalizations. 

9. Identify and use appropriate words and phrases to make transitions in 
written expression. 

LIBRARY SKILLS POR WRITING TASKS 

10. Demonstrate dictionary skills. 

a. Use dictionary guide words. 

b. Use dictionary definitions to select appropriate meanings for words. 

11. Use reference materials to locate information for a given writing task. 

Description of the Reading Test 

The reading portion of the proficiency test is called the 'Degrees of Reading 
Power" (DRP). The test is designed to measure a student's ability to process and 
understand nonfiction English prose passages written at different levels of difficulty 
or readability. The test identifies the hardest prose that a student can read with 
comprehension. 

The test measures a student's reading ability on an absolute scale. Just as a 
person's height and weight can be measured accurately without reference to how tall 
or heavy any other person is, so can reading ability be measured by determining on the 
prose difficulty scale the hardest text that can be read with comprehension. 
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The test consists of 14 nonfiction prose passages on a variety of topics. Each 
passage contains about 300 words and asks seven questions. Students were given 75 
minutes to answer the 98 questions. The passages are arranged in order of difficulty, 
beginning with very easy material and progressing to very difficult material. Test 
items are formed by the deletion of selected words in each passage. Each deleted 
word is indicated by an underlined blank space. Five response options are provided fo* 
completing each blank. 

The items are designed so that the text of the passage must be read and 
understood. All the response options fit the blank space: that is, each one makes a 
grammatically correct and logically plausible sentence if the sentence is considered in 
isolation. However, only one response fits or is plausible when the surrounding 
context of the passage is considered. Therefore, to determine the right answer, 
students must understand the text surrounding the sentence. If the text is under- 
stood, then the one correct answer will be obvious. 

The deleted words and the response options are always easy or common words, 
no matter how difficult the passage. Thus the test items become more difficult only 
with respect to the difficulty of the text in the passages. The response options are 
keptat an easy level in order to assure that answering questions correctly depends on 
understanding the surrounding prose in the passage. In addition, all the information 
that is needed to answer the questions is provided in the text of the passages, thus 
making it more certain that the test measures reading ability, and not prior 
information that some students may have and others may not. 

Since a student's score on the test is an indication of the most difficult prose 
reading material which that student can comprehend, the information can be used by 
teachers to select materials for instruction and independent reading assignments 
which are of an appropriate difficulty level for that student. 
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in. TEST DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES 



Item Development and Review 

For each of the skills identified for inclusion on the proficiency test, the 
content-area subcommittees established guidelines concerning the types, number, and 
difficulty level of items to be used to measure the skill. National Evaluation Systems 
was responsible for providing a set of test items meeting those specifications from 
which two parallel forms of the mathematics and language arts tests could be 
constructed. The College Board was responsible for providing a set of items for the 
reading test. 

All language arts and mathematics test items were developed specifically for 
the Connecticut Basic Skills Proficiency Test. Test items were reviewed by sub- 
committee members three times during the test development process— twice prior to 
the pilot test and once afterward to examine the pilot test results. Test items were 
added, deleted, or revised based upon committee recommendations throughout the 
test development process. Reading Subcommittee members participated in a review 
of test items which had previously been extensively field-tested by the College Board 
of New York. The next section (The Pilot Test) will describe the procedures used in 
October 1979 to create Forms A and B and those used in October 1981 and 1982 to 
create Forms C, D, and E. 



The Pilot Test 

October 1979. A pilot test consisting of 148 test items in mathematics and 112 
test items in language arts was administered in October 1979 to a sample of 
tenth-grade students in 32 representative Connecticut schools. A review of pilot-test 
results by the Mathematics, Language Arts, Test Bias, and Psychome tries 
Subcommittees resulted in a final item pool containing enough items to construct two 
parallel forms (Forms A and B) of the mathematics and language arts tests. Form A 
was administered in March 1980 and again in October 1980. (For a more detailed 
description of the pilot-test procedures, see the Summary Report of the 1979-80 
Connecticut Ninth-Grade Proficiency Test.) 



October 1981 and October 1982 . In the Fall of 1981, test Form B in both 
Language Arts and Mathematics was administered along with a set of pilot items. 
Form B in Language Arts was administered with 20 different sets of 6 pilot items. 
Form B in Mathematics was administered along with twenty different sets of 10 pilot 
iterus. In this testing design, Form B is an anchor test into which 120 experimental 
language arts items and 200 experimental mathematics items are imbedded. Each 
version of the tests was administered to approximately 2,000 students. In October 
1982, the same design was used to test an additional 200 experimental mathematics 
items (20 sets of 10 items) and 140 experimental language arts items (20 sets of 7 
items). (NOTE: Experimental items were administered to ninth-grade students only.) 
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The major purpose of this design was to construct three new forms of the tests, 
Form C, Form D, and Form E, for both language arts and mathematics. Test Forms 
C, D, and E will have the following characteristics: 

(1) Test Forms C, D, and E are to have the same number of items as 
Form B, i.e., 36 items in language arts; and 65 items in mathematics; 

(2) Test Forms C, D, and E are to be equal in difficulty to ench other, 
and to Form B, at both the domain and total test level; and 

(3) Test Forms C, D, and E are not to contain any overlapping items. 



The pyschometric procedures which are being utilized to construct test Forms 
C, D, and E, focus primarily on the use of the one-parameter latent trait model. The 
construction of Form C will be completed in the spring of 1983. The construction of 
Forms D and E will be completed early in 1984. 



Setting the Statewide Level of Expected Performance (SLOEP) 

As soon as final test forms (A and B) had been established for each section of 
the March 1980 Ninth-Grade Proficiency Test, the State Department of Education 
began the process of setting standards for the test. EERA Regulations mandated that 
a Statewide Level of Expected Performance (SLOEP) be established by January 1, 
1980. Students whose scores fall below the statewide level of expected performance 
will be eligible for further diagnosis and, if necessary, remedial assistance, to be 
provided by the local or regional school board. 

The State Department of Education's EERA staff met with the EERA Advisory 
Committee to determine the procedures to be used for setting standards on the 
Connecticut test. The State Department staff made a proposal, based upon 
consultation with the Psychometrics Subcommittee, which recommended using some 
combination of the four most commonly used procedures for setting standards on 
multiple-choice tests: (a) Angoff method, (b) Nedelsky method, (c) Borderline Group 
method, and (d) Contrasting Groups method. The EERA Advisory Committee 
recommended the following two steps: 

(1) Use the Angoff and Nedelsky methods prior to January 1 to establish the 
expected levels of performance for the March 1980 test administration. 

(2) Use the Borderline and Contrasting Groups procedures after March 1980 to 
validate the SLOEP (set in step 1) for future years. 
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Angoff and Nedelsky procedures . Both the Angoff and Nedelaky approaches to 
standard-setting required the participation of subject-matter experts who know the 
capabilities and general performance levels of the student population and who are 
familiar with the curriculum in the schools. Four such groups of subject-matter 
experts, the majority of whom were teachers of ninth-grade students, participated as 
judges in the standard-setting process for the Connecticut mathematics and language 
arts multiple-choice tests. For each test, one group used the Angoff procedure and 
the other used the Nedelsky procedure. Both methods are designed to yield an 
estimate of the expected average score of a group of students with minimally 
acceptable performance. Estimates resulting from the use of these procedures were 
used to set the cut scores for the mathematics and language arts multiple-choice 
portions of the Connecticut ninth-grade test. (For a more detailed description of the 
standard-setting process, see the 1979-80 Summary Report.) 

Setting standards for the Writing Exercise and the Reading Test (DRP) involved 
two groups for each test. For the Writing Sample, two groups of committee members, 
acting as judges, read a set of 18 papers which had been previously scored using the 
holistic scoring method. The judges were asked to read each paper and to determine 
whether the writer (a) definitely needed remedial assistance, (b) definitely did not 
need remedial assistance, or (c) was on the borderline between heeding remedial 
assistance and not needing it. After a brief training exercise in holistic scoring, each 
judge rated the papers. Judges' ratings were then compared with the actual scores 
those papers had been given when scored holistically. Based upon their ratings, the 
two groups of judges agreed that papers which had received a summed score of 2 or 3 
indicated a need for remedial assistance. The State Department, therefore, 
recommended as the SLOEP for the writing sample a holistic score of 4. 

In reading, one group examined the passages in the DRP asking themselves what 
the most difficult passage was which a ninth-grade minimally competent student 
could be expected to read with 75% comprehension. The other sub-group examined 
lists of textbooks, commonly used in English and social studies classes, and selected 
those textbooks which a minimally competent ninth-grade student could be expected 
to read. When the DRP unit (score) corresponding to those textbooks was identified, 

Ji.*™ 1 ? 11 ^ 1 t0 t x he DRP unit (score) of tne Pa«<«e identified by the first group. 
The DRP unit (score) recommended by both reading sub-groups was 47. 



State Board approval. The State Department of Education recommended the 
adoption of the following Statewide Levels of Expected Performance: 62 percent for 
Mathematics, 58 percent for Basic Writing Skills in the Language Arts, a holistic 
score of 4 for Writing, and a raw score of 55 items correct for Reading (47 DRP 
units). In January 1980, the State Board of Education approved the standard-setting 
process and all four of the proposed Statewide Levels of Expected Performance. 
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IV. TEST ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 



Test Administration 

Test sessions were conducted by local teachers under the supervision of local 
Test Coordinators who had been trained by staff from National Evaluation Systems 
(NES). A student who took all four subtests participated in approximately three and 
one-half hours of testing. In order to allow the school districts as much latitude as 
possible in adapting test administration to local conditions and student needs, local 
plans for administration of the Basic Skills Proficiency Test were acceptable if the 
following conditions were met for all students: 

(a) Session 1 (Writing Sample) occurred on October 12, 1982; 

(b) Basic Writing Skills in the Language Arts, Mathematics, and Reading 
occurred in any sequence sometime during October 12, 13, 14, and 15, 
1982; 

(c) All ninth- and tenth-graders in a district were tested on the same schedule; 

(d) Testing occurred during the regular school day in a classroom setting; 

(e) Testing allowed for a minimum of a ten-minute break between each 
testing session; 

(0 No more than three testing sessions were administered in one half -day; and 

(g) Make-up sessions began following the administration of the last testing 
session and were concluded by Thursday, October 21, 1982. Conditions (d) 
through (f) above applied for all make-up sessions. 

At the conclusion of the make-up testing period, the tests and answer booklets 
were returned to National Evaluation Systems (NES) and organized in preparation for 
holistic scoring workshops and optical scanning and scoring. 



Scoring of the Language Arts and Mathematics Tests 

The mathematics and language arts multiple-choice tests were scored by NES. 
The scores reported indicate the percentage of items answered correctly by stu- 
dents. Mathematics scores were reported for the total test and for three domains: 
Computation, Concepts, and Problem Solving. Likewise, language arts scores were 
reported for the total test and for three domains: Mechanics of Written Expression, 
Composing and Organizing Skills, and Library Skills for Writing Tasks. 
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Scoring of the Writing Sample 

„ Description of the scoring method. The writing sample was scored by 
Connecticut English teachers using a technique known as the holistic scoring method. 
Holistic scoring is an impressionistic and quick scoring process that rates written 
products on the basis of their overall quality. It relies upon the scorers' trained 
understanding of the general features that determine distinct levels of achievement 
on a scale appropriate to the group of writing pieces being evaluated. 

The major assumption upon which holistic scoring is based is that the quality of 
a piece of writing should be judged on its overall success as a whole presentation, 
rather than on the quality of its component parts. In other words, the whole of a 
piece of writing is assumed to be greater than the sum of its parts. Contributing to 
the rationale underlying holistic scoring is evidence that: (1) no aspect of writing skill 
can really be judged independently; (2) teachers can recognize and agree upon good 
writing when they see it, regardless of how they describe writing ability; and (3) 
teachers will rate pieces of writing in much the same way regardless of any 
discrepant views they might hold about how particular components of writing should 
be weighted. ^ 

The procedure for holistic scoring is specific to the complete set of writing 
samples on a given topic that a group of scorers have been asked to evaluate. That is, 
the scoring scale is based on the range of ability reflected in the particular set of 
writing samples being assessed. 

Preparation for scoring. Prior to the training/scoring sessions, a committee 
consisting of Connecticut State Department of Education officials, representatives of 
the Connecticut Council of Teachers of English and the Connecticut Heads of English 
Departments, two Chief Readers and project staff from NES met and read a 
substantial number of essays drawn from the total pool of essays to be scored. 
Approximately 60 essays were selected to serve as "range-finders" or "markers," 
representing the range of achievement demonstrated in the total set of papers. 
Copies of those range-finders served as training papers during the scoring workshops 
which followed. Each range-finder was assigned a score according to a four-point 
scale, where 1 represents a poor paper and 4 represents a superior paper. 

Scoring workshops. During the month of November, eight holistic scoring 
workshops were held m four different locations across the state. Attendance at these 
scoring workshops totaled 346 teachers. At each workshop, the agenda consisted of 
two parts: a training session and a scoring session. 
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For the training session, teachers were seated in one large group. The Chief 
Reader was responsible for conducting the session. The general procedure for a 
training session is described below. 

(1) Each training paper (range-finder) was studied in turn and trial-scored by 
all scorers. Scoring judgments were independent, quick and immediate, 
and were based on the scorer's overall impression of the paper. No 
fractional points on the score scale (1-4) were permissible. 

(2) After all scorers had scored the first four training papers, their judgments 
were compared to the score assigned by the Chief Reader. Any 
discrepancies were discussed. Through repeated discussions on succeeding 
training papers, scorers came to identify and internalize those features of 
written composition that distinguish the papers along the established 
rar^e. This "holistic" process obviates the need to articulate explicitly 
the specific criteria that separate one score point from the next. 

(3) The group of scorers were "calibrated" when it was ascertained that they 
were making judgments consistent with one another and with the Chief 
Reader. Discussions about papers continued until agreement was reached 
on the scores of the training papers. 

Once teachers were calibrated, actual scoring of the writing exercises 
occurred. Each paper was read independently by two different scorers; that is, the 
second reader did not see the score assigned by the first reader. The Chief Reader 
was responsible for adjudicating any disagreement of more than one point between the 
judgments of the two scorers. In other words, discrepancies of one point between 
scores (e.g., 4 and 3, 1 and 2, 2 and 3) were acceptable, but larger discrepancies (2 and 
4, 3 and 1, 1 and 4) had to be resolved by the Chief Reader. Once a paper was 
assigned two nondiscrepant scores, workshop assistants summed the two scores to 
produce the final score for each student. The possible scale of summed scores ranged 
from a low of 2 to a high of 8. 



Understanding the holistic scores. Examples of actual student papers which are 
representative of the scoring range for the Connecticut proficiency test will assist 
the reader in understanding the statewide standard set for the writing sample and in 
interpreting the test results. Sample papers representing four different holistic 
scores are presented in Appendix A. Note that the process of summing the scores 
assigned by the two readers expands the scoring scale to account for "borderline" 
papers. A paper which receives a 4 from both scorers (for a total score of 8) is likely 
to be better than a paper to which one reader assigns a 4 and another reader assigns a 
3 (for a total score of 7). In addition, it should be emphasized that each of the score 
points represents a range of student papers— some 4 papers are better than others. 
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A score of 0 (zero) was assigned to student papers in certain cases. A score of 0 
indicates that a paper is not scorable and, therefore, that the student's writing skills 
remain to be assessed. The cases in which a score of 0 was assigned were as follows: 

(1) responses that merely repeated the assignment; 

(2) illegible responses; 

(3) blank responses; 

(4) responses in languages other than English; 

(5) responses that failed to address the assigned topic in any way; and 

(6) responses that were too brief to score accurately, but which demonstrated 
no signs of serious writing problems (for example, a response by a student 
who wrote the essay first on scratch paper and who failed to get very 
much of it recopied). 

Both readers had to agree that a paper deserved a 0 before this score was assigned. If 
the two readers disagreed, a third reader arbitrated the discrepancy. Papers which 
were assigned a score of 0 were not included in summary reports of test results. 

Scoring of the Reading Test 

The reading test was scored by the College Board of New York. The scores 
reported indicate the number of items answered correctly by students (raw score). 
These scores can easily be converted to DRP unit scores to identify the difficulty or 
readability leve). of prose that a student can read with comprehension; this makes it 
possible to match written materials with student ability. 

(For a conversion table, see the manual EERA: The Proficiency Program in Reading 
pp. 9-11.) ' " * a 
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V. OCTOBER 1982 PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 



Summary of Statewide Test Results 

Table 1 presents statewide results of the October 1982 Basic Skills Proficiency 
Test for ninth-grade students. Test results for each of the content areas are 
summarized below. 



TABLE 1 

CONNECTICUT BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS; OCTOBER 1982 
STATEWIDE SWtfcRY REPORT; GRADE 9 
ALL DISTRICTS 



SUBJECT /DOHA IN 

MATHEMATICS 

COMPUTATION 

CONCEPTS 

PROBLEM-SOLVING 

TOTAL 



AVERAGE 
PERCENT 
CORRECT 



78. 7* 
72. 8* 

75. n 

76. IX 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



16.2% 
19.5* 
17. IX 



NUMBER OF 
STUOENTS 
SCORED 



STUOENTS AT OR 
ABOVE SLOEP* 
NUMBER PERCENT 



15. 8* 



37747 



30343 80. 4* 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

MECHANICS 
COMPOSING 
LIBRARY 

TOTAL 



81.7* 
81. 7* 
81.* 

81.75C 



15.9X 
18.3* 
19.5* 

15.1* 



37707 



34751 92.2* 



AVERAGE 
HOLISTIC SCORE 



WRITING SAMPLE 5.5 1.5 37421 34204 91.4* 



AVERAGE DRP 
RAW SCORE 

READING 80.6 37679 35139 93.3* 



* MATHEMATICS SLOEP ■ 62* 
LANGUAGE ARTS SLOEP « 58* 
WRITING SLOEP * 4 
READING SLOEP - 55 
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Mathcmatics. In mathematics, 30,343 or 80.4% of the students taking th* 
mathematics test scored at or above SLOEP. Statewide, Connecticut students 
achieved an average score of 76.1%; that is, 49 of the 65 items were answered 
correctly. Students did best in computation (78.7%), followed by problem solving 
(75.9%) and mathematical concepts (72.8%). * 

Basic Writing Skills in the Language Arts . Basic writing skills in the language 
arts were measured with two separate tests. Students began with a 25-minute writing 
sample and then took a 36 item multiple-choice test. On the multiple-choice test, 
34,751 students, or 92.2%, scored at or above SLOEP. The average score was 81.7%. 

!., C *L?*,^* n t ! mt students did beat on multiple-choice test items in library skills 
(81.9%), followed by composing (81.7%) and mechanics of written expression (81.7%). 
On the writing sample, 34,204 students, or 91.4%, were at or above SLOEP. The 
average score on the writing sample was 5.5 on a range of 2 to 8. 

Reading. In reading, 35,139 students, or 93.3%, scored at or above SLOEP. The 
average Degrees of Reading Power (DRP) unit score is 65. Thfa translates to a DRP 
raw score of 80.6 out of 98 test items. 



Figure 1 pictorially presents the results for each of the three October test 
administrations. For each subtest, the bargraphs Indicate the percentage of students 
u ch „™t$ roup category. The circle graphs indicate the percent of students at or 
above SLOEP for each test administration. The boxes indicate the average number or 
percent of items answered correctly by all students for each test administration. 



Highlights ; 

• The 1982 average scores for ninth-grade students in Connecticut on 
the statewide proficiency test showed improvement over the 
previous year in all areas. 



• The 1982 percentages of students at or above SLOEP showed 
improvement over the previous year in all areas except writing. 



Mathematics, which has had consistently lower scores than the 
other skill areas tested, showed the most dramatic improvement 
over the previous years both in the average score and in the percent 
of students at or above SLOEP. 



The 1982 average scores and percentages of students at or above 
the SLOEP in each of the four areas tested were higher than the 
comparable figures for the 1980 administration. 
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COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR THE EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY 
TEST: OCTOBER IBM. 1SS1 AND 1M2 ADMINISTRATIONS 



READING 





MATHEMATICS 



•t Ittt^BfrtS Bl C 
LBVBI •* EftBBO 

Mbtimmi •# tJX 
mttmt *•* Obbbbjii 

1M1 BAi 
1003 B^ nkOBt fitinB. 
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, 4 * 3% 3% 

eyn 




0-20 21-40 41-80 61-80 

Porcont of Itoms Comet 

NOTE: tAR ORAfH PERCENTAGE* MAY NOT TOTAL 100% DOC TO ROUNOING. 



43% 



ft 



40% 40% 




AVERAGE PERCENT 


Of ITEMt CORRECT. 


ALL 0TOOENT0: 




1000: 74.1% 


B 


<40 OUT Of 




00 ITEM0) 




1001: 70.0% 




{40 OUT Of 




00 ITEM0) 




1003: 74X1% 




{40 OUT Of 




00 ITEMS) 



81-100 
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ftOURE 1 (Coftttm»d) 



COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE RESULTS FOR THE EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY 
TEST: OCTOBER 1980, 1961 AND 1982 ADMINISTRATIONS 
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Test Results by Type of Community 

Tables 2A and 2B present data aggregated by Type of Community (TOO for 
each portion of the October 1982 proficiency examination. Connecticut school 
districts were classified according to six community types, as follows: 

TOC 1 a LARGE CITY — a town with a population of more than 100,000. 

TOC 2 = PRINGE CITY - a town contiguous with a large city, and with a 
population over 1C,300. 

TOC 3 = MEDIUM CITY - a town with a population between 25,000 and 
100,000 and not a Fringe City. 

TOC 4 = SMALL TOWN (Suburban) - a town within an SMSA* with a 
population of less than 25,000, not a Fringe City. 

TOC 5 a SMALL TOWN (Emerging Suburban) — a town with a population 
of less than 25,000 included in a proposed 1980 SMSA but not 
included in a 1970 SMSA. 

TOC 6 = SMALL TOWN (Rural) — a town not included in an SMSA, with a 
population of less than 25,000. 



For Tables 2A and 2B, students attending regional vocational-technical schools have 
not been classified within the six TOCs but have been aggregated as a separate group. 

Highlights; 

• The performance of urban students (TOC 1) in 1982 improved over the 
previous year in all areas except Writing. The largest gain was in 
Mathematics (4.7 points increase in percent at or above SLOEP). 

• With the exception of large cities (TOC 1), there are relatively small 
differences in the average scores on the subtests among the remaining 
TOCs. 

• In TOC 1, the average scores and the percentages of students at or above 
the SLOEPs are below the respective statewide averages. 



* SMSA ("Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area") is the U.S. Census Bureau 
definition of a metropolitan area. It includes a central city (or "twin cities") of at 
least 50,000 people, and those contiguous towns that are socially and economically 
integrated with the central city. There are 11 SMSAs in Connecticut. The above 
classifications are based upon the proposed 1980 SMSAs. 
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TA8LE 2A 

SUMMARY OF EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 
FOR SIX TYPES OF COMMUNITIES, VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, ANO STATE: OCTOBER 1982 

SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83 

CAUTIOtt: Tho CCM Ttsts »oro not Ooslfn«d for c**«r«ttvt or nomttlvt pwrpottt. 

CAUTIO*: It lj nolthor i#oro#ruto nor OMnlnfful to svo KrotS tho dlffortnt tttts subtests t»c«ust of alfftroncts In scorln* units, test ltnoths 
•no" Stttovl* Uvtls of CxooctM Pirfomonco (SlOCFs). 



«nT)«mT!CS IAMUACC MTS ttlTlttG ft AO I W 



TIM OF 

cowim (roc) 


Co* 


Cone 


Fro* 


Tottl 
Noon 1 

COfTtCt 


t At or 
KOCF 


Modi 


Com 


Ubr 


Tottl 
Mton 1 

Corroct 


t At or 
SIOCP 


fttwt 

Holistic 
Scort 


t At or 
SlOP 


MtOA 

Total 
Scort 


t At or 
Abovt 
S10C» 


Larfi City (1) 


M.I 


91.1 


62.9 


64.0 


$3.2 


71.2 


70.9 


70.9 


71.0 


78.0 


4.6 


75.5 


69.8 


81.5 


Frlnto City (2) 


82.3 


77.5 


79.4 


•0.0 


•7.0 


•5.1 


85.3 


85. 5 


85.3 


96.0 


5.1 


95.3 


•3.8 


98.1 


Mrtlua City (3) 


77.4 


71.3 


75.3 


75.1 


•0.1 


tl.S 


81.7 


81.5 


81.6 


92.1 


5. 5 


91.9 


80.6 


93.5 


Subvroon Town (4) 


13.1 


79.3 


11.3 


11.6 


90.8 


86.1 


86.3 


86.7 


86.3 


97.4 


6.0 


97.2 


•5.2 


97.7 


Catrftn* **gro«n (5) 


•2.6 


79.0 


80.9 


81.0 


M.I 


86.0 


85.6 


85.5 


85.8 


96.4 


5.9 


95.6 


84.5 


98.5 


Kuril Tow (6) 


77.7 


73.1 


76.3 


76.2 


81.4 


82.0 


82.1 


82.3 


82.1 


92.6 


5. 5 


93.3 


81.2 


93.3 


Vocotlonol -Technical 






























Schools 


76.4 


69.0 


74.2 


73.8 


80.6 


78.0 


77.0 


79.4 


78.0 


91.7 


4.9 


89.5 


77.6 


93.2 


State 


71.7 


72.1 


7S.9 


76.1 


80.4 


81.7 


81.7 


81.9 


81.7 


92.2 


5. 5 


91.4 


80.6 


93.3 



TABLE 2B 

NUMBER OF STUOENTS SCOREO: OCTOBER 1982 
SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83 

Tm or 



commiTY (toc) 


MUttMATlCS 


LANGUAGE MTS 


ttUIK 


« AO IMG 


Lftrfo City (1) 


5583 


5577 


5472 


5566 


Frtnoo City (2) 


8089 


8097 


8053 


8094 


Mrtlua City (3) 


84 78 


8454 


8394 


8434 


Suburb* Town (4) 


6747 


6743 


6724 


6742 


Caorflno Suburban (5) 


3237 


3235 


3221 


3234 


fturat Toun (6) 


2502 


2491 


2472 


2500 


Vocational-Technical 
Schools 


3111 


3110 


308S 


3109 


Stoto 


37747 


37707 


37421 


37679 



A 
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Table 3 presents an unduplicated count of the total number and percent of 
students needing further diagnosis (and perhaps remedial assistance) in one or more 
subject areas. Table 3 displays the potential magnitude of remedial assistance at the 
ninth-grade level in Connecticut. The results are presented for the state as a whole, 
and then aggregated by TOC and vocational-technical schools. 



Highlights : 

• For the state as a whole, 24.7 percent of the students scored below SLOEP 
on at least one subtest. This result is slightly better than the 1981 result 
of 25.4% (approximately one-quarter) of the state's ninth-grade students 
who were in possible need of remediation. In 1980, nearly one-third 
(31.4%) of the students scored below SLOEP on at least one subtest. 

• Of the 9,449 students in possible need of remedial assistance, 5,456 
(57.7%) fell below SLOEP on only one subtest. 

• Large cities (TOC 1) have the highest percentage of students who may be 
in need of remedial assistance (54.3%). However, the urban school 
districts have reduced this figure by 3.3 percentage points since 1981, 
when 57.6% of the students in TOC 1 scored below SLOEP on at least one 
subtest and by a total of 12.8 percentage points since the 1980 results, 
when 67.1% sewed below SLOEP on at least one subtest. 



TABLE 3 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS BELOW SLOEP ON ONE OR MORE 
SUBTESTS, BY STATE AND BY TYPE OF COMMUNITY (TOC)*: OCTOBER 1982 



SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83 





# OF STUDENTS 
TAKING AT LEAST 
ONE SUBTEST 


BELOW SLOEP ON 
ONLY ONE SUBTEST 


BELOW SLOEP 
ON TWO OR 
MORE SUBTESTS 


TOTAL BELOH SLOEP 
ON AT LEAST 
ONE SUBTEST 






# 


% 


# 


X 


# 


X 


STATE 


38216 


5456 


14.3 


3993 


10.4 


9449 


24.7 


TOC 1 


5800 


1464 


25.2 


1688 


29.1 


3152 


54.3 


TOC 2 


8153 


902 


11.1 


469 


5.8 


1371 


16.8 


TOC 3 


8587 


1249 


14.5 


884 


10.3 


2133 


24.8 


TOC 4 


6779 


589 


8.7 


223 


3.3 


812 


12.0 


TOC 5 


3246 


327 


10.1 


161 


5.0 


488 


15.0 


TOC 6 


2522 


358 


14.2 


249 


9.9 


607 


24.1 


VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS 


3129 


567 


18.1 


319 


10.2 


886 


28.3 



' 'VtheViteW/bW^ school district. 
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Test Results by District 

Table 4 (pages 23-26) presents a listing of test results by school districts and 
other schools. School districts are listed alphabet ically, followed by regional school 
districts, endowed academies, and vocational-technical schools. The TOC designation 
in the second column indicates the group with which each district or school has been 
classified on Tables 2 and 3. 

Acknowledging that comparisons between school districts are inevitable, the 
State Department recommends that the following cautions be applied: 

• The tests were not designed for normative purposes. 

• It is not appropriate or meaningful to sum across the different tests and 
subtests because of differences in test length, scoring units, and SLOEPs. 

• The most valid comparisons are between districts which are similar in terms 
of socio-economic and other relevant demographic characteristics. 

• It is inappropriate to compare districts solely on the basis of the percent- 
age of students scoring at or above the SLOEPs. These comparisons are 
inappropriate since it is impossible to identify, solely on the basis of the 
above information, how the average student has performed in the districts 
being compared. Average scores and standard deviations provide more 
appropriate comparative information on how well the average student is 
performing, although many factors may affect the comparability of these 
statistics as well. 

• Test score comparisons with previous years should be performed at the total 
test score level and not at the domain score level. 



Participation Rate Results 



H { .t.Jt a «m». (pageS 2t ; 29) V™*"** the number of ninth-grade students in each 
district and the percentages of students who participated in the proficiency test 
during the October 1982 statewide administration. The alphabetical listing of 
districts provides the following information for each district: 



Column 1 
Column 2 

Column 3 

Columns 4-7 



The total number of ninth-grade students at the time of testing. 
The number of ninth-grade students eligible for testing (i.e., 
excluding certain special education, bilingual, and ESL students). 
The number of students tested but excluded from district 
summary data. 

The percentages of ninth-grade students who received valid 
scores for each test based on the number of eligible students 
(i.e., column 2). 



Individual Student Report 

For each student tested, two copies of an individual student report were sent to 
the district, one for the student's file and one for the student's parent or guardian. An 
example s provided in Figure 2 on page 30. 
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TABLE 4 

EERA BASIC SKILLS PROFICIENCY TEST RESULTS 
FOR CONNECTICUT SCHOOL DISTRICTS: OCTOBER 1982 

SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83 
CM/TIM: Tfco tm Ttttl wore mrt OoilfffoO far co»4>eritWe or norw*t1ve ffwrteoet. 

CAUTtOH: tt If t*W*r eofreerlate oer MtMftofwI U ty» Krott the different ttttt en* tut ttttt leceute ef differences in tcor 1*e <i«1t«, test leoftM 
•** 5tatevie> tevels of tieectM rerfer*e*ce (510CM). 



MTMtWTICS 



tAMUACC A*T5 



KCAOtM 



DISTRICT 



TOC 



Co**> Ce*c Pit* 



Total I At or 
Hoe* I Above 

Correct kflcr 



79.3 
•9.7 
10.3 
M.O 
M.O 
79.3 
71.1 
17.1 
77.9 
M.7 
71.9 
M.I 
M.7 
M.6 
79.5 
74.6 
».? 
7t.7 
•7.9 
• 7.1 
M.I 
•0.5 
•3.4 
78.4 
71.1 
•1.3 
•0.0 

n.% 

77.5 
M.? 
M.5 
91.1 
•3.4 
M.6 
77.9 
•?.• 
M.5 
78.3 
67.5 
71.4 
74.5 
63.5 
•0.1 
W.7 
71.6 
75.? 
71.5 
7f.7 
M.l 
81.5 
73.5 
M.4 
•9.1 
83.6 
M.O 
83.9 
7?.8 
83. < 
•6.? 
•0.9 
M.4 
83.9 



7?.t 
•7.9 
76.4 
79.4 
76.6 
73.6 
69.4 
M.? 
71.3 
».• 
73.9 
79.0 
•1.9 
79.9 
73.9 
7?.0 
73.3 
7?.7 
•5.6 
60.4 
•5.0 
77.3 
70.9 
70.0 
63.1 
79.6 
74.1 
73.3 
7?.0 
•0.1 
•0.5 
87.9 
79.0 
8?. 7 
64.7 
74.4 

83. ? 
7?.5 
57.1 
66.7 
70.? 
77.7 
78.0 
79.» 
71.7 
47.3 
6?.7 
70.3 
•0.1 
77.0 
60.1 
58.? 
M.7 
M.7 
51.5 
79.6 
65.7 
•1.9 

84. ? 
73.1 
7«.3 
79.? 



75.6 
•7.9 
77.6 
79.4 
74.5 
78.? 
74.3 
».• 
76.6 
M.4 
74.? 
•1.? 
M.6 
•0.5 
7«.0 
75.7 
78.6 
76.0 
M.4 
70.? 
M.O 
7«.3 
•3.6 

74. » 
70.4 
79.6 
77.6 
78.3 
78.9 
•0.9 
61.4 
M.7 
M.7 
M.7 
70.7 
77.? 
•3.6 
76.0 
61.1 
70.6 
71.8 
».? 
79.6 
87.3 

75. ? 
71.9 
67.4 
75.3 
8?.0 
77.6 
71.0 
64.5 
M.5 
81.6 
59.6 
6?.? 
M.4 
8?.0 
M.O 
78.4 
61.3 
79.3 



76.1 
M.5 
76.3 
61.0 

77. ? 
77.5 
74>6 
61.4 
75.6 
M.6 
74.4 
•1.6 
M.O 
•?.? 
77.6 

75. ? 
77.9 

76. ? 
M.7 
M.« 
M.O 

78. « 
M.4 
74.9 
M.9 
M.O 
77.6 

77. ? 
76.6 
81.9 
•?.3 
M.3 
M.l 
M.9 
7?.3 
7».5 
•3.8 
76.0 
6?.5 
70.1 
73.1 
80.» 

79. ? 
•!.• 
74.9 
7?.0 
«7.6 
74.6 
8?. 3 

78. • 
71.? 
63.7 
87.4 
8?.l 
60.6 
8?.? 
69.3 
8?.S 
M.6 
76.1 
61.9 
80.9 



•3.9 
M.7 
91.? 
90.1 
M.« 
M.9 
61.8 
48.? 
M.5 
9?.? 
76.6 
M.9 
M.5 
90.7 
M.O 
M.6 
M.6 
M.3 
97.? 
55.6 
M.4 
63.3 
93.9 
M.O 
70.3 
90.0 
90.1 
9?.9 
M.4 
9?.4 
9?.0 
97.6 
9?.? 
M.O 
76.9 
M.6 
91.6 
79.? 
49.5 
66.7 
74.1 
•7.4 
M.3 
91.0 
61.7 
73.0 
6?.0 
M.? 
M.l 
•0.3 
73.? 
54.0 
97.? 
93.7 
45.4 
93.? 
M.l 
93.0 
94.7 
M.9 
M.4 
95.5 



hkh cm* 



Total t At or 
Noon t Aooto 
If Or Correct S10C» 



M.6 
M.5 

M.7 
M.5 
•1.3 
M.6 
•3.6 
M.5 
M.5 
M.6 
M.6 
M.« 
M.0 
M.O 
M.3 
•3.5 
•3.5 
M.« 
90.3 
61.6 
M.O 
67.6 
67.7 
M.7 
79.? 
M.? 
63.? 
M.9 
•4.4 
67.5 
M.O 
M.7 
67.? 
M.5 
76.1 
6?.0 
M.l 
61.1 
67.0 
77.1 
79.0 
65.0 
M.5 
87.? 
61.8 
6?.0 
75.6 
M.7 
M.7 
61.5 
76.0 
73.6 
90.9 
M.O 
M.5 
M.3 
77.3 
M.6 
M.7 
87.0 
M.6 
M.6 



M.6 
M.6 
M.l 
M.5 

83. ? 
63.4 
63.6 
70.? 
61.1 
M.5 
63.5 
M.6 
67.9 
61.1 
M.7 
63.9 
61.? 
M.? 
91.1 
M.6 
91.6 
M.9 
M.3 
M.l 
76.? 
M.4 
M.9 
M.5 
M.? 
M.6 
67.6 
90.1 
M.6 
67.6 
76.3 
63.7 
M.O 
6?.6 
65.9 
74.4 
61.8 
M.6 
M.4 
85.3 
6?.7 
80.3 
75.1 
61.3 
M.3 
76.1 
77.8 
71.6 
91.4 

84. ? 
M.O 
M.4 
76.7 
M.6 
M.9 
85.3 
63.6 
M.3 



61.5 
M.l 
67.5 
M.7 
61.6 
63.1 
M.5 
67.7 
61.7 
M.? 
M.9 
M.9 
M.4 
63.0 
M.5 
63.3 
M.6 
M.? 
91.4 
77.3 
M.l 
M.O 
M.5 
M.0 
76.9 
65.9 
63.1 
90.5 
65.0 
M.? 
M.O 
M.7 
M.6 
M.3 
73.1 
M.7 
M.6 
M.O 
M.9 
7$.? 
M.9 
M.3 
M.7 
M.7 
M.6 
79.7 
75.0 
61.1 
67.7 
61.3 
79.7 
7?.6 
90.7 
67.? 
69.0 
67.9 
79.5 
87.5 
M.6 
8?.7 
64.6 
M.9 



M.9 
M.6 

M.? 
M.l 
M.l 
63.6 
63.6 
69.0 
91.0 
M.3 
M.5 
M.4 
M.7 
61.9 
M.7 
•3.6 
M.l 
M.4 
90.6 
•1.1 
M.5 
M.6 
67.7 
M.3 
76.3 
M.6 
M.5 
M.6 
65.? 
M.6 
87.0 
M.4 
M.9 
M.4 
75.5 
63.4 
M.O 
6?.4 
M.6 
75.7 
M.5 
65.1 
M.8 
M.? 
61.9 
M.9 
75.3 
61.0 
M.6 
79.5 
76.3 
7?.6 
91.0 
M.3 
M.4 
M.7 
77.6 
M.O 
M.6 
85.4 
M.3 
M.7 



91.6 
97.4 
M.6 
97.6 
M.6 
M.4 
M.7 
76.6 
93.6 
97.1 
97.0 

100.0 
M.l 
91.6 
91.4 
M.O 
91.5 
93.5 
M.6 
93.5 

100.0 
M.3 
M.O 
M.9 
M.3 
M.O 
97.6 
M.4 
M.3 
97.4 
M.6 

100.0 
M.6 
M.O 
91.3 
M.l 
M.7 
91.5 
70.9 
65.7 
9?.6 
97.5 
M.8 
97.6 
93.4 
90.6 
85.? 
9?.6 
M.7 
91.? 
67.8 
78.7 
M.6 
97.3 
73.9 
M.6 
67.4 
97.5 
M.4 
95.7 
M.7 
95.5 



moo 

Holistic 

5COTO 



t At or 



5.0 
6.4 
5.6 
5.9 
5.6 
5.9 
5.6 
4.4 
5.5 
5.9 
5.4 
6.1 
6.3 
5.5 
S.6 
6.0 
5.6 
5.6 
6.7 
5.? 
6.6 
6.1 
5.6 
5.4 
5.1 
5.8 
5.5 
5.9 
5.6 
5.9 
6.3 
6.5 
6.1 
6.3 
4.6 
5.6 
6.5 
5.6 

4. ? 
5.1 
5.4 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.7 

5. ? 
4.8 
5.5 
6.1 
5.3 
4.9 
4.6 
6.6 
6.0 
4.3 
5.6 
5.4 
5.7 
6.0 
6.1 
5.6 
6.0 



M.9 

100.0 
94.? 
M.4 
9?.0 
M.9 
M.? 
74.? 
93.6 
97.1 
M.9 
M.9 
M.7 
93.6 
97.5 
M.O 
97.5 
93.3 

100.0 
94.? 
M.? 
M.3 
M.9 
M.9 
9?. 7 
97.? 
97.6 
93.5 
M.6 
M.6 
M.9 

100.0 
M.4 
99.? 
9?.? 

94. ? 
97.7 
93.9 
70.4 
69.4 
95.1 
M.? 
97.6 
97.4 

95. B 
•7.8 
61.9 
91.5 
M.7 
85.? 
•3.5 
74.6 

100.0 
97.3 
69.0 
%.? 
9?. 7 
93.9 
97.0 
97.6 
M.? 

100.0 



moo 

Total 
Score 



76.6 
M.O 
M.? 
M.7 
61.3 
M.? 
M.l 
M.6 
79.9 
M.3 
61.7 
M.9 
M.0 
M.3 
M.O 
M.4 
M.3 
61.7 
M.4 
76.6 
M.4 
M.O 
•5.3 
M.l 
76.0 
M.6 
M.9 
M.9 
M.9 
M.6 
M.l 
•9.1 
•7.? 
•7.0 
75.? 
•1.1 
M.O 
79.« 
M.l 
75.3 
7«.6 
M.l 
M.4 
M.7 
•1.? 
79.4 
74.0 
•1.1 
M.? 
79.3 
7«.l 
73.1 
91.0 
M.6 
66.? 
M.9 
77.3 
M.O 
•7.4 
63.8 
82.3 
8b. 1 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 



RATWtHATlCS 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



WRITING 



icaoim 



OISTRICT 



RORRAtK 
010 SATMOQR 
FLAIRmLO'' 

flairyillc" 
riyrdutr 

RORTlARO 

•utrar" 

•IMfFlCLO 
WOtT MILL 

scyww 

SRllTOR 
SIMSMIT 
SORfRS 

S0UTK1KT0R" 

SOUTH WIROSOR" 

STArTORO" 

STARfOtO 

ST0R1NCT0R 

SMATTORO 

TH0RA5T0R 

THQRRSOR 

T QUART* 

T0RR1RCT0R 

TfttMJUlL" 

YCRROR" 

WAUIRIfORO" 

WATEftftftY" 

WATfftfORO 

WATtRTOWR 

WCSTRAOOK 

WCST HAftTFORO" 

WCST MAYCR 

WCSTOR 

WCSTRORT 

WtTHCftSNCLO• l 

WILTON" 

WlRDMAR" 

WIROSOR 

WIROSOR LOCKS 

tfOLCOTT 

ftffilORAL DISTRICT 1" 
IKIORAt OISTRICT I" 
ftCCIORAl DISTRICT 5" 
* CGI ORAL OISTRICT 6" 
ftCCIORAl OISTRICT 7" 
ftCCIORAl OISTRICT 8" 
RCCIGRAl OISTRICT 9" 
ftCCIORAl OISTRICT 10" 
ttCIORAL OISTRICT 11 " 
ftCCIORAl OISTRICT 1?" 
ftCCIORAl OISTRICT 13" 
ftCCIORAl OISTRICT 14" 
ftCCIORAl OISTRICT lS k> 
ftCCIORAl OISTRICT 17" 
RCC10RAL OISTRICT IB" 
CCSRITM' 1 
CUWftT ACAOCRY" 
ftORRlCfl FftCC ACAOCRY 11 
WOODSTOCK ACAOCMY 11 
CRRCT O'BRICR ftYTS" 
mULARO-HAVCRS WS" 
HfRftT AMOTT ftYTS" 

R.H.CLLIS ms" 

CLLA GRASSO ftYTS" 

cli wmitwcy ftm" 

A.I.RHlRCf ftYTS" 
MORCLL CHCRCT ftYTS" 
H.C.WILCOX ftYTS" 
YlRAL ftYTS" 
ftLATT ftVTS 11 
CCGOOOUIN ftYTS" 
RORWlCW RVTS 11 
J.N.WRIGHT ftYTS" 
OLlVCft WOlCOn ftYTS 1 • 
W.F.KAYROR ftYTS" 
W1N0MAH ftVTS 11 



TOC 



Co* Cone 



Pro* 



Totol S At Of 
RfW I Above 
Correct SlOCft 



76 .9 
77.? 
74.9 

•?.• 

74.5 

77.1 

74.1 

W.I 

II. I 

71.1 

7S.1 

90.7 

N.7 

71.1 

•4.1 

13.4 

75.3 

60.? 

71.9 

II .5 

79.6 

76.0 

84.4 

80.9 

84.0 

87.0 

74.3 

70.? 

79.5 

78.9 

78.4 

M.8 

•0.5 

89.4 

•9.3 

89.7 

88.9 

75.6 

80.0 

79.? 

AO.? 

75.0 

84.4 

85.1 

83.4 

78.3 

80.3 

85.0 

78.4 

76.9 

83.5 

83.7 

61.6 

80.1 

83.? 

77.4 

8?.6 

78.9 

78.7 

79.7 

84.7 

79.3 

73.0 

73.8 

75.5 

81.6 

67.4 

80.3 

?0.5 

76.0 

81.1 

7?. 7 

81.8 

64.1 

78.3 

77.6 

73.3 



69.1 

7?.? 

64.8 

71.7 

70.? 

74.4 

76.3 

M.O 

71.3 

69.1 

70.6 

•8.6 

• 1.4 

75.4 

81.9 

79.4 

69.5 

75.6 

73.0 

76.0 

7?.l 

70.0 

•3.5 

75.7 

•0.1 

79.4 

M.l 

59.9 

74.9 

71.4 

77.1 

83.9 

74.0 

15.9 

•6.5 

83,4 

•5.0 

69.5 

77.0 

75.0 

71.3 

71.7 

79.* 

A?.6 

75.4 

75.? 

77.3 

79.5 

74.0 

73. ? 
84.7 
80.8 
77.8 
77.3 
79.8 
76.4 
80.5 
76.1 
71.5 
75.4 
?o.3 
67.5 
68.6 
66.8 

69. ? 
70.0 
57.0 
75.1 
75.3 
60.6 

74. ? 
65.0 
74.4 
54.6 
73.? 

70. ? 
67.4 



??.3 

75.9 

71.? 

60.? 

74.4 

71.? 

76.1 

17.3 

•0.3 

74.3 

75.6 

M.I 

•3.8 

75.1 

•?.1 

• 1.4 

73.3 

80.0 

76.0 

79.9 

76.7 

76.5 

83.6 

80.? 

81.9 

80.5 

75.4 

66.4 

76.6 

7?.? 

79.6 

83.8 

74.1 

86.7 

87.0 

8?.5 

85.1 

7?. 7 

79.6 

79.1 

76.0 

74. ? 
80.? 
84.4 
80.3 
78.5 
78.0 
0?.6 
70.5 
74.1 
64.1 
81.4 
77.8 
79.4 
60.7 
60.5 
83.0 
77.4 

75. ? 
77.8 
60.7 
73.9 
7?.6 
73.9 
75.4 

76. ? 
6?.1 
60.3 
60.4 
74.4 
70.? 
7?. 6 
75.6 
60.1 

77. ? 
76.4 
74.0 



73. ? 
75.5 
71.0 
60.7 
73.4 
77.1 
76.1 
•8.3 
80.3 
74.0 

74. ? 
89.? 
84.? 
76.0 
6?.8 
•1.6 
73.1 
79.0 
76.3 
79.6 
76.6 
74.8 
83.9 
79.4 
8?.9 
80.8 
74.3 
66.? 
78.1 
74.3 
78.6 
64.9 
76.3 
87.4 
87.7 
83.8 
86.4 
73.0 
79.3 
78.4 
??.? 
73.9 
81.4 
04.? 
60.3 
77. 7 
78.6 
8? .8 
77.6 
74.9 
84.0 
8?.l 
79.1 
79.? 
81.4 
76.4 
6?.3 
77.6 
75.6 
77.9 
61.8 
74.3 
71.9 
7?.? 
74.0 
76.7 
6?.8 
79.1 
76.9 
73.6 
78.7 
70.9 
77.5 
60.3 
76.7 
75.4 
7?.? 



76.8 

80.9 

7?. 3 

88.9 

75.6 

83.0 

67.0 

96.8 

88.5 

63.3 

80.9 

98.8 

98.1 

87.9 

91.1 

88.9 

70.7 

88.0 

79.0 

86.6 

66.3 

77.6 

90.4 

69.5 

9?.0 

90.8 

79.0 

60.4 

90.1 

60.? 

•6.0 

90.9 

60.6 

96.? 

98.? 

9?.? 

98.1 

75.4 

86.3 

64.1 

90.? 

77.1 

89.6 

93.7 

67.5 

67.3 

85.3 

91.8 

86.8 

85.5 

97.5 

93.1 

91.5 

86.7 

87.0 

86.1 

90.1 

85.7 

60.5 

65.9 

94.? 

65. ? 
73.4 
79.6 
60.4 
9?.l 
48.0 
9?.4 
93.? 
84.3 
93.3 
77.1 
60.3 
46.? 
64.6 

66. ? 
7?. 7 



R*eR Ccw» 



Llbr 



Totll I At or 
Rom I Atovt 
Correct SLOCR 



76.8 

64.1 

79.4 

88.1 

63.3 

84.4 

8?.3 

89.5 

84.4 

84.0 

61.3 

90.? 

8S.6 

83.9 

67.0 

8?.7 

79.9 

M.O 

63.7 

84.5 

83.6 

82 .6 

88.0 

63.? 

84.8 

64.9 

83.6 

77.? 

86.0 

61.5 

8?.l 

85.9 

8?.6 

91.4 

91.5 

67.? 

90.0 

77.? 

84.4 

8?.9 

64.4 

6?.3 

66.3 

69.6 

83.4 

6?.1 

83.9 

66.1 

87.8 

76.4 

69.6 

87.6 

84.5 

83.4 

8?.0 

67.5 

64.6 

64.9 

79.9 

65.1 

63.1 

79.3 

75.9 

76.3 

78.9 

81.? 

68.9 

78.9 

8?.7 

75.5 

63.7 

77.? 

76.8 

68.9 

78.7 

77.6 

78.6 



76.0 
61.9 
" 76.4 
85.? 
85.? 
80.6 
79.9 
89.0 
61.6 
8?.6 
6?. 9 
90.0 
88.0 
63.5 
67.? 
83.5 
78.9 
84.9 
84.5 
67.0 

64. ? 
63.5 
64.4 
84.? 
89.5 
86.3 
8?. 8 
75.6 
65.7 
80.6 
61.4 
84.0 
83.9 
9?.l 
9?.8 

65. ? 
69.6 
79.6 
64.0 
8?. 5 
84.? 
81.7 
85.0 
69.? 
67.? 
81.5 
65.? 
91.1 
64.6 
79.? 
90.0 
86.9 
64.9 
83.4 
61.9 
87.7 
67.1 
65.? 
61.0 
83.3 
6?. 9 
79.4 
74.1 
60.4 
76.3 
60.7 
65.9 
61.6 
81.8 
76.1 
64.1 
75.0 
77.0 
66.8 
76.1 
73.4 
78.8 



75.7 
63.? 
80.9 
87.? 
83.1 
80.5 
6?.S 
91.0 
84.4 
61.4 
81.6 
91.1 
M.O 
83.6 
67.? 
81.7 
76.6 
85.4 
63.? 
87.9 
65.6 
83.3 
89.3 
83.6 
87.6 

85. ? 
83.6 
77.5 
65.4 
60.4 
8?.6 
M.8 
83.3 
89.9 
91.? 
88.3 
90.8 
81.1 
87.3 
85.6 
64.6 
60.0 
85.4 
M.8 
M.6 
60.0 
M.O 
90.0 
M.9 
73.3 
69.6 
65.? 
M.9 
M.I 
85.7 
87.3 

86. ? 
83.6 
61.0 
81.6 
64.0 
81.1 
7?.9 
8?. 6 
60.1 
83.9 
67.1 
6?.4 
64.5 
78.8 
8«.9 
60.8 
80.3 
65.3 
79.5 
60.4 
79.5 



76.3 

83.1 

79.4 

M.8 

83.9 

8?.? 

61.5 

89.7 

63.4 

8?.9 

61.9 

90.3 

67.0 

63.7 

67.1 

8?.6 

79.3 

M.6 

83.9 

M.? 

85.0 

63.1 

67.7 

83.7 

M.O 

M.3 

83.4 

76.7 

85.8 

60.9 

8?.0 

M.l 

•3.? 

91.3 

91.9 

M.7 

90.0 

76.9 

85.6 

83.3 

65.1 

81.6 

85.7 

69.3 

85.5 

81.4 

M.4 

89.6 

86.0 

76.7 

69.7 

M.6 

M.7 

83.6 

8?. 8 

67.5 

87.1 

M.7 

60.5 

63.7 

63.7 

79.8 

74.6 

60.0 

79.0 

61.6 

67.4 

60.6 

8? .8 

76.4 

84.1 

77.? 

78.5 

67.4 

77.9 

76.7 

79.0 



65.9 
93.9 
85.6 
97.6 
97.4 
89.4 
93.9 
99.7 
94.7 
M.4 
9?.6 
M.? 
100.0 
93.6 
M.3 
M.l 
M.S 
M.O 
95.? 
97.1 
M.7 
97.0 
M.6 
M.9 
M.S 
M.O 
M.l 
M.4 
97.7 
89.7 
M.O 
97.3 
95.? 
M.l 
100.0 
97.? 
95.3 
M.5 
M.4 
95.3 
M.4 
91.7 
M.O 
M.7 
97.? 
9?.4 
M.S 
M.7 
M.6 
87.9 
100.0 
95.7 
M.S 
97.0 
93.1 
M.l 
97.4 
M.7 
90.8 
9?.3 
M.l 
93.4 
87.0 
97.3 
95.1 
97.0 
74.7 
M.S 
99.0 
90.? 
99.0 
M.4 
91.1 
74.3 
94.5 
19.4 
15.3 



Reon I At or 
Holtitte ARott 
Scort SLOCft 



5.1 
5.9 
5.3 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
5.7 
6.6 
6.? 
5.5 
5.6 
6.5 
5.4 
5.5 
6.0 

5. ? 
5.6 
6.0 
5.7 
5.9 
5.6 
5.4 
6.0 
5.6 

6. ? 
5.6 
5.5 
4.8 
5.9 
5.6 
5.5 
6.0 
5.3 
6.5 
6.8 
5.9 
6.5 
5.1 
5.7 
5.7 
5.6 
5.3 
5.6 
6.4 
5.3 
6.0 
5.9 
6.7 
6.1 
5.3 
6.? 
6.1 
5.6 
5.6 
5.4 
5.9 
6.1 

5.6 
5.7 

5.7 

5.1 

5.1 

5.4 

4.9 

5.1 

5.3 

3.9 

4.7 

5.4 

4.6 

5.3 

4.9 

5.0 

4.? 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 



65.6 

93.0 
90.4 
M.6 
91.6 
63.9 
M.l 
99.4 
M.l 
93.7 
M.6 
M.l 
M.l 
M.6 
97.6 
M.l 
M.7 
M.S 
9?. 7 
M.3 
97.4 
M.9 
M.l 
M.7 
M.9 
M.l 
93.3 
63.4 
M.9 
93.5 
M.O 
97.1 
93.? 
M.4 
100.0 
95.0 
M.3 
M.l 
M.O 
97.6 
M.O 
9?.5 
9?.6 
M.4 
91.4 
M.? 
97.6 
99.4 
M.l 
91.4 
M.7 
M.7 
95.7 
M.l 
93.1 
93.5 
M.O 
M.7 
93.0 
M.7 
91.0 
91.7 
95.6 
91.? 
M.l 
M.l 
66.? 
M.O 
93.7 
65.0 
95.4 
M.S 
95.? 
74.7 
95.6 
90.9 
9?.l 



Row 
Total 
Scot* 



I At or 
ARovt 
SlOCft 



76.9 
M.l 
71.1 

• 1.1 

• 1.0 
79.5 
11.1 
90.1 
63.? 
•1.3 
79.9 
M.l 
M.9 
62.? 
M.7 
63.0 
76.6 
63.0 
80.6 
M.l 
6?.9 
•?.7 
M.S 
M.S 
67.4 
M.? 
8?.1 
73.7 
63.4 
76.7 
61.5 
M.6 
M.O 
M.4 
M.I 
M.9 
M.9 
71.1 
M.l 
6*.? 
83.0 
80.? 
61.5 
M.l 
65.1 
M.S 
63.4 
•5.? 
M.? 
71.1 
M.3 
M.O 
M.I 
8?.1 
M.S 
85.? 
M.6 
6?.4 
60.5 
84.1 
61.? 
77.7 
75.6 
79.1 
79.6 
78.6 
65.5 
62.0 
M.3 
77.0 
60.6 
77.4 
76.? 
64.3 
81.7 
76.4 
80.9 



M.3 
91.3 
91.5 
M.7 
92.3 
91.5 
M.? 
M.7 
M.l 
97.4 
93.4 
M.? 
97.1 
M.4 
M.3 
M.S 
M.I 
M.l 
91.1 
97.9 
M.7 
97.0 
M.l 
M.3 
M.S 
97.5 
93.9 
M.S 
M.? 
9?.6 
M.O 
97.9 
M.7 
M.4 
100.0 
M.? 
M.3 
•7.9 
97.7 
M.l 
M.? 
9?. 7 
9?. 8 
100.0 
M.l 
M.l 
M.S 
97.5 
M.l 
67.1 
100.0 
M.8 
97.9 
M.9 
M.S 
M.4 
95.4 
M.? 
91.7 
93.6 
M.8 
M.l 
92.9 
93.0 
97.1 
M.l 
77.8 
97.5 
99.5 
92.8 
95.4 
M.4 
9?. 9 
74.8 
96.2 
M.4 
95.3 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Avon rtctlvti studtnts froai Hartford (P). 

2* lolton rtctlvts studtnts froai W1ll1n«ton (P). 

3. Canton rtctlvts studtnts fnm Hartford CP . 

4. Cast Ljot rtctlvts studtnts frota Salaw (M. 

I. 8^^^ n «.^S^8N (PJ. Hortford (PJ. N-rlboro* (P) tnd Pocky Hill (P). 
7. Granby rNiim studtnts froai Hartford ( P). . tf fi , 

Sttrllnt (P), Yoluntoun (') t*d Woodstock (J). , ... r ... ... f.i 

!?• ass as a^j: , i« c a.^^J^ i fe. «. 

(P) and Wtttrford (P). 

f SSSSS SS1S5 SSS5 W8SSffcffi»n w. dm m. *«t H^ton m, mm m. m 

U. Nonrot rtctlvts studtnts froai Darby (P) Htwtoim (F). 

15. Kautatuck rtctlm studtnts fro* ftacon Fills (P). 

If. At* "Word rtctlvts studtnts from Shtromn (P). 

17. North Stonlntton rtctlvts studMtt frw mttwi (P). 

II. Malnf itld rtctlvts "uitnti fro* Sttrllnt P . 
It. Pla1n v 1l1a rtctlvts studtnts froai Hartford (P). 

20. Putnaav rtctlvts studtnts froai Poaifrtt (P). f 

21 Stvanur rtctlvts studtnts froai Macon Falls (P) and Oiford in. 

22. s52^t^rtct1^ntua^ts froai tttu Irltaln (P) and Wolcott (■). 

23. South Windsor rtctlvas studtnts froai Hartford (P). 



8' SfiSS ElX S8 RiSSrQi W. C«t Gr.nby (». Cnfl.ld (P). Qr.nby (P). Hartford (P). Windsor 

jsrS-isiri^rrs ft m»m«wk ft »™ <«. 

W.U W Chtshlrt W, E«t H.vt« W, *H*n (P). *~ H.v.n (». north Br.nford (P) 



2f. 

27. 



28 
29 



and north Havtn (P). 
<». Wattrbury rtctlvts studtnts froai Kaujatucfc "rotpKt (PJ. 

30. Wast Hartford rtctlvts studtnts froai Hartrord # (F». 
31 



wast narxroro tccivot hijwt.ii » * >r m ll\Z\T,m\ ii..> M * M ."rBi 
«. Wtt hart f1 aid rtctlvts studtnts from Hartford (») tnd Watartown (P) • 
32. Wilton rtctlvts studtnts froti Irldtttort (P). M01<MlM r .i 

S: »TStf»ff«»SB I* ^'.H 1 ? ( "' Si,Ubury ( " ind Sh,rofl (PK 

38 iSii™ "r&tlY.i ttudtntt fro. Iirkh«lt«d («. Colrtrook (J). Hjrtford (P) and Norfolk (P). 

I'! SotlSSl « SSlm itudonti fro. Andoyor (PJ. Moron (PJ J«d lUrlborou* (PJ. 

40. Ra«1wo1 #» rocolvot ttudontt fro. Ewton (PJ »f ... 

41. R19I0MI #10 rw.1vo» ttudMtt fro. ^""^.^^""SJ"^ SciilMd fP) 

42. P09I0MI #11 rocolvot ttudontt fro.Chtp11n (P), H«pton (P) »nd Scot tnd (F . 

43. Pojlontl #12 rwolvot ttudontt fro. Ir1d«o-ttor (PJ, Poxoury uid UdMngton (PJ. 

Washington (P), Wattrbury (P) and Woodbury (P). 
if. RtolonJl #15 rtctlm studtnts fro. «1dd\tbury and S^hbury (P). 
47. fttglonal #17 rtctlvts studtnts from Hadd«a (?) and Kill 1n»*rth (P). 

ill ^TSilMm ^afffl^rTfil^l. C-vontry (P). N-.f1.1d (P). Mil*. (P) «i 
I?.' S « ^ SSSS a^pPcSSSTK iSSHK (P). tW. Hor-ICH (P). Protton 



52 

53. t 



(P) and Shtlton (P). 
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54. Bullard-Haven VT rtctlvts students from Bridgeport (P), Fairfield (P), Monroe (P), Shelton (P), Stratford (P) and 
Trumbull (P). 

$5. Henry Abbott VT receives studtnts fro* Bethel (P), BMdgeweter (P), Brookfleld (P), Oenbury (P), Monroe (P), New 
Fairfield (P), New Mllford (P), Newtown (P), Redding (P), R1dgef1eld (P), Sherman (P), Southbury (P) and Woodbury 

(P). 

56. H. H. eills VT receives students f rot) Brooklyn (P), Canterbury (P), Chaplin (P), Castford (P), Grlswold (P), 
Kllllngly (P), Plelnfleld (P), Pomfret (P). Putnam (P), Sterling (P), Thompson (P), voluntown (P) and Woodstock 
(P). 

57. Ella Grasso VT receives students from east Lyme (P), Groton (P), Ledyard (P), Lyme (P), Montvllle (P), New London 
(P), North Stonlngton (P), Norwich (P), Plalnfteld (P), Stonlngton (P) and WaterforJ (P). 

58. en Whitney VT receives students from Bethany (P), Branford (P), east Haven (P), Hamden (P), New Haven (P), North 
Branford (P) # North Haven (P) and West Haven (P). 

59. A. I. Prince VT receives students from Bloomf leld (P), east Hartford (P), tnf leld (P), Glastonbury (P), Hartford 
(P), Vernon (P), West Hartford (P), Wethersfleld (P), Windsor (P) and Windsor Locks (P). 

60. Howell Cheney VT receives students from Bolton (P), Coventry (P), east Hartford (P), east Windsor (P), eillngton 
(P), Cnfleld (P), Glastonbury (P), Manchester (P), Somers (P), South Windsor (P), Tolland (P) and Vernon (P). 

Si. H. C. Wilcox VT receives students from Berlin (P), Cheshire (P), Merlden (P), Southlngton (P), walllngford (P) 
and wolcott (P). 

62. V1nel VT receives students from Branford (P), Clinton (P), Cromwell (P), Oeep River (P), Ourham (?), east Haddam 
(P), east Hampton (P), essex (P), Guilford (P), Haddam (P), Kllllngworth (P), Madison (P), Mlddlefleld (P), 
Mlddletown (P), North Branford (P), Portland (P) and Rocky Kill (P). 

63. Piatt VT receives students fromAnsonla (P), Bethany (P), Oerby (P), Mil ford (P), Orange (P). Seymour (P), 
She Hon (P) Stratford (P). West Haven (P) and Wood bridge (P). 

64. e. C. Goodwin VT receives students from Avon (P), Berlin (P), Bristol (P), Burlington (P), Cromwell (P), 
Fermlngton (P), Glastonbury (P), Manchester (P) f New Britain (P), Newlngton (P), Plainvllle (P), Plymouth (P). 
Southlngton (P), West Hartford (P) and Wethersfleld (P). 

65. Norwich VT receives students from Boirah (P), Canterbury (P), Colchester (P), Franklin (P), Grlswold (P), Ledyard 
(P), Lisbon (P), Montvllle (P), North Stonlngton (P), Norwich (P), Preston (P), Salem (P), Sprague (P) and 
Voluntown (P). 

66. J. M. Wright VT receives students from Oar 1 en (P), Norwilk (P) and Stamford (P). 

67. 0. Wolcott VT receives students from Avon (P), Bark hams ted (P), Bethlehem (P), Canaan (P), CoHbrook (P), Goshen 
(P), Hartland (P), Harwinton (P), Kent (P), Litchfield (P) t New Hartford (P), Norfolk (P), North Canaan (P), 
Salisbury (P), Sharon (P), Thomeston (P), Torrlngton (P) and Winchester (P). 

68. W. F. Kaynor VT receives students from Beecon Fells (P), Naugatuck (P)« Prospect (P), Southbury (P), waterbury 
(P), Watertown (P)» Wolcott (P) and Woodbury (P). 

69. Windham VT receives students f rom Andover (P), Ashford (P)« Bolton (P)« Chaplin (P), Columbia (P), Coventry (P), 
Franklin (P), Hampton (P), Hebron (P), Lebanon (P), Nensfleld (P)« Marlborough (P), Scotland (P), Sprague (P), 
Stafford (P), Tolland (P), Union (P) t W11 llngton (?) and Windham (p). 
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TABLE 5 



PARTICIPATION RATES FOR N I NTH-CRAOE STUOENTS BY OISTRICT 
SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83 





Tota 1 


Students 


Students Tested 


Pe rcent 


of E I ig i 


ble 


Students 


3 

Tested 




N i nth-Grade 


Eligible 1 


but Excluded 2 
















Oi strict 


Popu la t ion 


for Testing 


from Summary Oata 


Mathematics 


Language 


Arts Writing 


Reading 


Anson ia 


166 


159 


9 


95 . 


0 


95. 


0 


96. 


9 


95 .6 


Avon 


167 


166 


12 


98. 


8 


98. 


8 


98. 


8 


98.2 


Be r I in 


195 


188 


4 


92. 


6 


92. 


0 


93 . 


1 


92.0 


Bethe 1 


288 


274 


12 


96. 


7 


96. 


0 


AO 

98 . 


d 


97 . 4 


Btoomf ield 


23*4 


234 


17 


94 . 


0 


94. 


0 


Att 

94 . 


0 


94;0 


Bo 1 ton 


68 


67 


2 


98. 


5 


100. 


0 


100 . 


0 


98.5 


B ranf o rd 


262 


262 


7 


92. 


7 


92. 


7 


AO 

92 . 


7 


92.0 


B r i dgepo rt 


1761 


1627 


18 


00 . 


1 


87. 


O 


y 1 • 


5 


87.2 


B ri sto 1 


770 


767 


58 


AC 

95 . 


i 


95. 


7 


AC 


7 


95.4 


Brookf I e ) d 


263 


261 


4 


y> . 


I. 

H 


94. 


1 
& 


yo * 


Z 


94 .6 ~ z 


Brook lyn 


104 


100 


0 


yy . 


U 


99. 


U 


AO 

yy • 


U 


99.0 


Canton 


103 


101 


11 


99 . 


0 


99. 


0 


A A 

99 . 


0 


99.0 * 


Chesh i re 


329 


315 


2 


A A 

yy . 




99. 


J, 


A A 

yy • 


u 


98.7 


C 1 i nton 


167 


167 


0 


AT 

97. 


U 


97, 


c 
0 


yo . 


1. 
*4 


97.0 


Colchester 


95 


83 


2 


100, 


0 


100, 


0 


100. 


0 


98.8 5 


Coventry 


116 


116 


7 


95. 


7 


94, 


8 


94. 


8 


96. 6 


C roinwe 1 1 


88 


82 


0 


100, 


0 


100, 


0 


98. 


8 


100.0 


Oanbu ry 


672 


627 


6 


94, 


4 


94, 


3 


96. 


2 


93.1 


Oa r t en 


302 


302 


16 


98 


7 


99 


3 


99. 


3 


98.7 


Oerby 


154 


154 


12 


96 


8 


96 


1 


96. 


8 


96.8 


East Granby 


58 


58 


2 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100. 


0 


100.0 


East Haddam 


72 


63 


3 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100. 


0 


100.0 ■ 


E Hampton 


113 


105 




94 


3 


94 


3 


94. 


3 


94.3 


t Hartford 


691 


690 


74 


84 


6 


84 


3 


87. 


7 


86.5 


East Haven 


299 


290 


0 


96 


2 


95 


5 


96. 


2 


95.5 


East Lyme 


279 


276 


20 


97 


5 


97 


5 


97. 


5 


97;5 


E Windsor 


110 


110 


15 


94 


5 


93 


6 


96. 


4 


95.5 


E 1 1 i ngton 


157 


145 


0 


86 


9 


87 


6 


88. 


3 


86.9 


Enfield 


669 


656 


49 


98 


2 


98 


3 


98. 


0 


97.6 


Fa i rf ield 


725 


684 


24 


97 


8 


96 


8 


98. 


8 


96.9 


Fa rm i ngton 


209 


198 


8 


99 


0 


99 


0 


99. 


0 


99.0 


Glastonbury 


423 


422 


54 


99 


3 


99 


5 


99. 


5 


99.5 


Cranby 


151 


151 


11 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100. 


0 


99.3 


Greenwich 


696 


685 


71 


98 


.5 


98 


.5 


98. 


8 


98.7 


Gr i swo Id 


114 


109 


0 


95 


.4 


95 


.4 


95. 


4 


92.7 


Groton 


372 


369 


16 


99 


.2 


98 


.6 


99. 


2 


98.6 


Cui 1 ford 


327 


327 


14 


97 


.2 


97 


.2 


97. 


2 


97.6 


Hamden 


445 


443 


24 


98 


.4 


98 


.0 


98. 


2 


97.5 


Hartford 


2084 


1697 


140 


88 


.0 


88 


.3 


92. 


3 


87.9 


Ki 1 1 ingly 


282 


279 


15 


96 


.4 


95 


.3 


96. 


4 


95.0 


Lebanon 


95 


82 


1 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100. 


0 


100.0 


Ledya rd 


250 


249 


8 


98 


.8 


98 


.8 


98. 


8 


98.8 


Litchfield 


109 


102 


8 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100. 


0 


100.0 


Mad t son 


272 


272 


0 


98 


.5 


98 


.2 


98. 


2 


98.2 


Manchester 


558 


557 


25 


95 


.7 


94 


.8 


98. 


6 


97.1 


Mer iden 


705 


637 


0 


95 


.3 


95 


.3 


95. 


9 


95.9 


Midd letown 


332 


321 


11 


91 


.3 


91 


.0 


90. 


7 


90.7 



ERIC 



1 The number of eligible students is determined by excluding certain Special Education, Bilingual, and 

Engl i sh-a s-a-Second-Language (ESL) students from the total population of ninth-grade students. 
2 These are students designated "handicapped exclude" (HE) or "Bilingual" (B) by local education agencies 
3 rhese percentages include only those students receiving valid scores. 
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TABLE 5 



PARTICIPATION RATES FOR NINTH-GRADE STUDENTS BY DISTRICT 
SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83 



Di strict 



Total 
Ni nth-Grade 
Population 



Students 
Eligible 1 
for Testing 



Students Tested 
but Excluded 2 
from Summary Data 



Percent of Eligible Students Tested 3 
Mathematics Language Arts Writing Reading 



Hi I ford 

Monroe 

Montvi I le 

NaugatucK 

New Britain 

New Canaan 

N Fairfield 

New Haven 

Newington 

New London 

New Mi I ford 

Newtown 

No Branfo rd 

North Haven 

No Stonington 

NorvalK 

Old Saybrook 

Plainf ield 

Plainvi I le 

Plymouth 

Portland 

Putnam 

Ridgef ield 

Rocky Hill 

Seymour 

She I ton 

Simsbury 

Some rs 

South i ngton 

So Windsor 

Staffo rd 

Stamford 

Stonington 

Stratford 

Suff ield 

Thomaston 

Thompson 

Tot land 

Torrington 

Trumbul I 

Ve rnon 

Wa I I ingford 

Waterbury 

Waterfo rd 

Watertown 

Westbrook 

W Hartford 



639 


622 


283 


277 


208 


195 


337 


327 


669 


568 


319 


294 


25*4 


227 


1405 


1278 


393 


388 


216 


199 


341 


327 


315 


307 


147 


147 


278 


274 


55 


54 


938 


895 


125 


123 


246 


246 


192 


192 


161 


157 


97 


95 


148 


148 


363 


363 


144 


144 


209 


209 


386 


382 


355 


353 


124 


124 


535 


532 


306 


304 


143 


139 


983 


953 


185 


183 


608 


570 


158 


156 


86 


77 


112 


99 


169 


169 


387 


368 


509 


502 


406 


401 


502 


502 


968 


915 


267 


256 


290 


285 


52 


49 


649 


627 



20 


96. 3 


95.8 


95.8 


95.5 


1 


97.8 


98.2 


99.3 


97.8 


3 


95. 4 


94.9 


95.4 


95.4 


1 3 


94. 2 


94.5 


94.8 


94.8 


• * 
16 


78. 3 


78.2 


74.5 


74.6 


1 


97. 3 


97. 3 


96.9 


97.3 


0 


97. 4 


97.8 


98.7 


97.8 


• * 
16 


87. 6 


86.4 


89.9 


88.8 


0 


94. 1 


95.1 


95.4 


94. 1 


0 


96 . 0 


95.5 


96.5 


96.0 


0 


96 • 3 


96. 0 


96.0 


95.7 


0 


99. 0 


99.0 


99.0 


99.0 


8 


*100 . 0 


100. 0 


99.3 


100.0 


9 


99. 6 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


4ft 
O 




yo • o 


96. 3 


96. 3 


9 


85.3 


85.8 


87.8 


85.4 


8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


12 


81.3 


81.3 


83.7 


81.3 


9 


97.9 


99.5 


99.0 


99.0 


0 


99.4 


98.7 


100.0 


99.4 


1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


17 


97.3 


100.0 


99.3 


98.6 


20 


99.4 


99.2 


99.4 


99.4 


5 


94.4 


94.4 


93.8 


93.8 


11 


96.7 


97.6 


97.6 


97.6 


0 


91.6 


90.3 


90.6 


91.6 


19 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


17 


96.8 


96.0 


96.8 


96.0 


26 


99.1 


98.9 


99.4 


99.1 


12 


99.7 


99.7 


99.7 


99.7 


0 


97.1 


97.1 


96.4 


96.4 


40 


89.6 


91.2 


91.7 


89.0 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


97.9 


98.2 


98.2 


98.6 


13 


99.4 


97.4 


98.1 


98.7 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


8 


97.6 


97.6 


98.2 


97.6 


27 


94.6 


95.7 


95.7 


94.8 


24 


98.8 


98.6 


98.4 


98.0 


35 


97.3 


96.0 


99.3 


97.0 


30 


97.8 


97.4 


97.2 


97.2 


35 


96.7 


97.0 


97.4 


96.2 


18 


94. 1 


93.8 


93.8 


93.8 


17 


97.9 


97.9 


98.2 


97.9 


1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.8 


100.0 



The number of eligible students is determined by excluding certain Special Education* Bilingual, and 

Engl Ish-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) students from the total population of ninth-grade students. 
These are students designated "handicapped exclude" (HE) or "Bilingual 11 (B) by local education agencies. 
These percentages include only those students receiving valid scores. 
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TA6LE 5 



PART ICI PAT ION RATES FOR NINTH-CRAOE STUOENTS 6Y OlSTRICT 
SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83 



Oi strict 


1 Obi 1 

►rim 1 1 1 f i nn 

"UpU till WI 1 


pi inlhla 1 

c. i t g i o i • 1 

r ft •» TftlMnn 

iwr i vi i i ng 


dlUUVnll IW«IWU 
Dill IXC • UUf u c. 
f run 9Uvnw# ry w« t« 


Percent of Eligible students Tested 
Mathematics Language Arts Writing Heading 


West Haven 


448 


439 


zz 


96.6 


96.6 


96.6 


96.1 


Weston 


161 


161 


0 


96.6 


96.6 


96*6 


96. 1 


We st port 


452 


432 


29 


97.9 


97.9 


97.7 


97.7 


Wethersf ield 


328 


320 


2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Wi Iton 


300 


297 


16 


96.6 


96.6 


97.0 


97*0 


Windhaa 


332 


306 


0 


96.4 


96. 1 


96.6 


96.6 


Windsor 


350 


346 


35 


96.3 


96.0 


97.4 


97.7 


Windsor Locks 


192 


164 


11 


94.6 


94.6 


96.2 


94.6 


Wolcott 


238 


236 


13 


99.6 


99.6 


99.2 


99.2 


Region #1 


12U 


116 


9 


100.0 


99.2 


100.0 


100.0 . 


Reg i on #4 


m6 


145 


12 


94.5 


94.5 


94.5 


94.5 


Reg i on #5 


397 


397 


30 


99.2 


99.2 


99.2 


99.2 


Reg i on #6 


91 


76 


4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Region #7 


170 


156 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


Region #8 


198 


191 


16 


97.4 


97.4 


97.4 


97.4 


Region #9 


175 


175 


16 


96.9 


96.3 


96.9 


96.9 


Region #10 


178 


176 


17 


90.9 


90.3 


91.5 


92.0 


Region #11 


63 


63 


0 


96.4 


92.1 


95.2 


96.4 


Region #12 


65 


65 


6 


100.0 


96.6 


96.6 


100.0 


Region #13 


133 


126 


10 


100.0 


99.2 


100.0 


99.2 


Region #1U 


170 


170 


27 


96.6 


96.6 


96.6 


96.6 


Region #15 


235 


226 


10 


69.9 


91.2 


91.2 


90.4 


Region #17 


1U1 


139 


6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Region #16 


116 


115 


7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


E. 0. Smith 


171 


169 


19 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Gi Ibert Sch 


170 


164 


4 


63.5 


63.5 


64.6 


62.9 


Norwich Free 


569 


555 


15 


94.2 


92.6 


93.7 


93.0 


Woodstock Acad 


66 


79 


2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Emmett O'Brien 


158 


156 


0 


99.4 


99.4 


99.4 


99.4 


Bui lard-Havens 


2U6 


246 


0 


96.0 


96.0 


96.6 


97.6 


Henry Abbott 


rt 


196 


24 


96.0 


96.5 


99.0 


96.5 


H. H. El lis 


124 


116 


7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Grasso Southeast 


217 


217 


12 


99.5 


99.5 


99.5 


99.5 


El i Whitney 
A. I. Prince 


209 


209 


5 


99.5 


99.5 


99.5 


99.0 


20U 


199 


25 


99.5 


96.0 


100.0 


96.5 


Howe 1 1 Cheney 


159 


159 


0 


99.4 


100.0 


98.1 


96.7 


H. C. Wi Icox 


219 


219 


12 


99.1 


99.5 


99.5 


99. S 


Vinat 


161 


153 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Piatt 


197 


196 


0 


99.5 


100.0 


100.0 


99.5 


E. C. Goodwin 


260 


260 


26 


99.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Norwich Tech 


171 


171 


0 


96.2 


96.6 


97.7 


96.6 


J. H. Wright 


232 


232 


0 


96.1 


94.0 


97.0 


95.7 


01 i ver Wolcott 


160 


160 


15 


99.4 


100.0 


100.0 


99.4 


W. F. Kaynor 


237 


237 


0 


94.9 


95.6 


97.5 


94.5 


Windham Tech 


me 


146 


20 


100.0 


100.0 


99.3 


100.0 



The number of eligible students is determined by excluding certein Special Education, Bilingual, and 
Engl ish-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) students from the total population of ninth-grade students. 

2 These are students designated "handicapped exclude" (HE) or "Bilingual" (B) by local education agencies 

3 These percentages include only those students receiving valid scores. 
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CONNtCnCUT IASIC SKILLS MONOf NCY TISTIMG FOOCtAM FALL 1M2 

STUDENT NAAAt: J0N£$ jA ^ Ci Q j. 15 DISTRICT.' THtRR DISTRICT GRADE: 9 



STUD* NT ID. 



SCHOOt: rUST SCHOOL 







MATHEMATICS 






COtofUTAtlOII 


COMCIf U NOftlM MAVW6 


TOTAi 


STUDENTS SCOW 


47. H 


40.01 40. 7X 


43.11 


STAUWJOC UVil 
0> fxPICKO 
WWORMANCt 
(SIOEP) 






62% 



LANGUAGC ARTS 



mamma commt vmmuwd 
80. OX 94.41 37.51 



TOTAL 

5SH 



WRtTtoJQ 



70 



55 



YOU HAVE SCOSEO At OR A90VE SL0EP ON: L ANGUA6E ARTS READING 

you have scored eeiow slosp on; hathchaticj waiting 

YOUR SCHOOL SHOULD OU&hOSE YOU* SulLLS IN THESE AREAS AMD* IF NECESSARY* PROVIDE V0U WITH REMEDIAL HELP. 
YOU -ILL HEED TO 6t AETESTED ANNUALLY IH THESE AREA* UNTIL YOU REACH OA EXCEED THE SL0CPS. 

If YOU HAVC QUESTIONS CONCCRNtNG YOUR SCORES* CONTACT YOUR TEACHER OR PRINCIPAL* 



a 

O t 

C2 ** 

m 0 

S3 1 

W 



AROUT THC ftRA TESTIMG PROGRAM Thoto^ttfetotfkonopartoltoo education 
fwluatton and Rooiodtol Anistanto (f£RA) Act. pooood to It 71. Vao> atopy pwpoooi ol 
it* low art to h«lp itudtnt* otavirt pr»fKkftty in too Htk UuIN and to paofcor 
mlor nwtwn toot «nM hoJp naprowo school proa ra o to In odilioii. too tow aa» onionood to 
1912 to rtqurt that sluoWs «no kotH ookv too SUM to to Utol ol fopoctod 
Potformonco (SlOIP) oa any part of too itototoao proR ci oa ty tost a**i to) rotottad 

OVKwHy in lh« Qtto(\) ol wnaknau unlit toty Start Of Of OOOVO the I 



MAT (WW LEW Of (XPECTfO PtRFORatAMCE (5L0EP): A &QEF Rot Won lot to 
roproooot mmimtm profekncy on oath o4 too tow tost*. Tho SIOEP* tor too tostt ort 
prooootod aDovo. ioxR U0EP am ti l toi l by ComocHuH odwotort to Mortify toooo 
shntoMt 0*000 KMovotoMi lo tojoJRcototy fcotov oroto Itvol. Sat* ttudoon +*M 
rocotoo fartoar atoanook oy too total school, onu tf nocotsary, I 
rowtotho) ■osktonco. 



WHAT m TESTS AilASUAl: TWi art lour pom to too EfRA Rook skdk pronxjoncy 
tiOfTunotKjA AtorhomctKs, languopo A#ti. WriiMf Sonpto. oM Roaotof TWo toitt «oro 
cHugn«d 10 mcosMTt rtioto skiR* thoi itudoAtt toowoj Aowo ocojwrotf otior otpM yooro ol 
vchooi Tho mothr^otKi ten mooturti toroo Mui «roo» : CPtoRMtottoA. Coocopti. 0*4 
ProOAwn Sowing Tho languopo Am ToM oho woototw toroo okiR oroot: AtotAotoct o4 
Writr«A (ipmUon, CoMpotition^ and too mo ol faorory otol roHrooco ototorioH. Too 
«rt»mg wm^Io m*owrti o ttuooAl'i wrttMif lii^t. « fcoMQAtrotol OA • 25 ooftw to 
cm ietaiton^ o pof unol oxportonct. Tho roojto| toil toooouroi 0 ihtoM t oAtofy 
to understand nonUtion roadbtg motoriol Tho tool h too lifiH too tovoi ol rooftop 
moJ«*Kji rhot o »uO>nt con road wth cowptoho oo tOO. 



THE TEST SCORES: For too Atotoomriu and lORpwopo Artt totn. Atom art too parcont 
ol toot RM Oorto to oooofod conocth/. A portont corroct icoro io ftooo aoowo tor ooch 
tool or oo and tor total wotooo m i n and total hwawopi am. Too otRoaj totopto uoro io 
oiprooooi on a ototo ol 2 to R oAoro R roproooott • vary aoji^nrirton ooooy. Too 
roootof icoro roproooott too total nwatoor ol Aaoottooi AMwajrod carrot rh/, Tooro vara 
H pjyo M to w on too roootof tool. HaotoritAt (**)appaar aRaap tor • partkotor tool, 
tok otoano too ttodont «ao aoooot, too ooroori aaro not icorook. or too orwaoot woo 
not roajyirod to toko too tool. 




BEST COPY AVAIUBU 

39 
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APPENDIX A 



The following student ptptrs are rtprtttnUtivt umpltt of papers receiving 
summed hoUitfc aeorat of 2, 4, 6, 8, and 0. Since each paper was scored by two 
readers on u scale of 1 to 4, a student* final score is on a range from 2 to I. The 
Statewide Level of Expected Performance is a summed score of 4; students receiving 
l It or a 3 should receive further diagnosis at their local schools. (See pages 12-14 for 
a fuller explanation of holistic scorinp.) 

Students were asVed to respond to the following essay topic: 



Most of us have experienced important changes in our life. We may 
move, make new friends, or begin participating in a new sport 

Remember an important change in your life. Write a composition 
about this change. You may want to tell what happened to cause the 
change. 

Your composition wQl be read aid scored by two Connecticut English 
teachers. Write your composition so that the teachers who read it 
will understand what happened. 



40 
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SAMPLE PAPERS REPRESENTING THE SCORING RANGE 
FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE. 



HOLISTIC SCORE OF 2 (TWO RATINGS OF 1) 

"fo i«.y hi cir\rl -H-> "fcilo t^c4^ ^<3a, Arvt "tWc r^ 



□ 



o 41 
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SAMPLE PAPERS REPRESENTING THE SCORING RANGE 
FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE. 



HOLISTIC SCORE OF 4 (TWO RATINGS OF 2) 



Changan. Aft *fiin L 



/WWl^. JhjamJb ns>J e^fC clien ts .Jjjitd 

AuAlLl. ' rm nMi cruf Jldh n 3* rfUsUf 



W Of (^J^ tc^ ^Lu,l?f C\.1A£^^L. 



ftify, gLJlZ ty, C*^ 



□ 



42 
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SAMPLE PAPERS REPRESENTING THE SCORING RANGE 
FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE. 



HOLISTIC SCORE OF 6 (TWO RATINGS OF 3) 



a 



j^-ft u^rtXi^j, JUv^UvaJ "trr 



, Qui 



m> rM, ^-IhJL iJL^s l>^]Ajjb <^<t cfi 



□ 



43 
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SAMPLE PAPERS REPRESENTING THE SCORING RANGE 
FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE. 



HOLISTIC SCORE OF 8 (TWO RATINGS OF 4) 



— C *1r?** Cx^ua^j 

' ^^■■^ O bO^O <*Ji^fl~! ^ .f^frtg 

? p/w^«4» * ^ ..-Kfl^j f.^ r^r a — .Son agj fT. igg 

, a ^po^Ti/^f^ ^ >^/7^|j ^^w.rr .a^w*. Ig^Uc kJ^ajtaM 




□ 
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SAMPLE PAPERS REPRESENTING THE SCORING RANGE 
FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE. 



HOLISTIC SCORE OF 8 (CONTINUED) 

ft^onof , stood At ftiafc e.xyx ^ U i -« ' ' i gf' 

— inn t^nnHn 4n t£^,ak . .vu« n t.w, , ^ 

— ci iMM ici ->r> t U rurf i , / — rr,.n i,.nm pn.cufl — ^ ^^o^ 

— «A£<4 Qtti/LQflgufiCUaoi: i 

ftfl £nrr?fr rr^ i iTl< . j ^ckm fl ft . n pnrt n- A/1 ^'.-y 
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SAMPLE PAPERS REPRESENTING THE SCORING RANGE 
FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE. 



HOLISTIC SCORE OF 0 (TWO RATINGS OF 0) 



7 —i 1 



XT a , 

Tr'"-* «^«< aIm^t /a :}g u**tr\ oil 



F« f , i»rT' o»t'> Oman* ? 



^ T* «T, 



3*1 



ana 



-r*fr. <^ff 'v*.* — y* t i rut***/' 



□ 
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SAMPLE PAPERS REPRESENTING THE SCORING RANGE 
FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE. 



HOLISTIC SCORE OF 0 (CONTINUED) 



PctT — "CLc — radio — j Ti*kT y-* j«<* 

To Al+r , 77a7 a e, A+A ^n^*.*^ 

*T& tv\i(«l — rr *m y jj^tc T 1 f L<k* t-'? 

S-a — r eff e t e s i , — Tm* /Peru**.,* ^ pA#*^ 

L. la ft 5 ^«^« tz/rcci r*' *'-*cV 

- ri ^yt 
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